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of WOMEN OF ALL 
I will remit you $1.00a vont until the price, $15.50, 
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for instructions for the return of the books at your 1 
expense, whereupon my $1.50 is to be refunded. 
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WOMEN OF ALL 
NATIONS 


An interesting and splendid set of 
books for every man or woman who 
loves to study human nature. The 
only standard work that describes the 
women of all races and nations from 
studies made on the spot. Read a 
woman’s description of the life of the 
veiled beauties of the Harem; of how 
the women of China, India, and other 
remote parts of the earth, make love, 
marry, keep house and treat their hus- 
bands. The vast collection of photo- 
graphs reproduced in these volumes 
show you exactly how they look. 

The psychological characteristics of women are 
discussed; their toilettes are depicted, and the 
fashions range from the laces and frills of the 
Parisienne down to the next to nothing of the 
Fijian belle. 

A standard, authoritative work, by such men 
as Prof. O. T. Mason, of the Smithsonian 
Institution; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, Lady 
Ramsay, Lucy M. J. Garnett, and many others, 
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can hardly be exaggerated, for as civili- 
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available at this price 
! and on these terms is strictly limited. 
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who as the result of first-hand studies have made Women of All Nations as 
interesting and readable as a 


A Picture Gallery of Women of 
All Lands 


A History of Woman 
The 4 sumptuous volumes are large quarto size (113 x8'% inches); printed on 
superb paper and handsomely bound in cloth. 
hundreds of photographs brought from every part of the world for this purpose 
Among the pictures is a series of superb plates in color. 


A Thrilling Library of Travel 
Customs of Love - Making and 


Magnificently illustrated with 
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BILL HESS, THE BARBER, STARTS THE FLY SWATTING CRUSADE AT YAPP’S CROSSING 
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Chestnuts been experimenting to prolong human life. The scientist by 
HE American Press Humorists, at their recent very suc- regulating food and habits, the physician by alleged medica- 


cessful and enjoyable annual convention in New York, — tion, and the surgeon by removing from us with more or less 
with the connivance and assistance of the Mayor and the Park force little things that Nature mistakenly supposed we needed 
Department planted a chestnut-tree in City Hall Park. besides the fruits of our industry or ingenuity. It may be that 


haps, deferring to hypercritical read- 
ers who never originate anything 
themselves, and who thus have time 
to discover the lapses of others, 
might object to the planting of a 
chestnut-tree and be impulsed to 
paraphrase Marc Antony’s cry over 
the body of Caesar: ‘‘We come here 
not to raise the chestnut, but to 
bury it.” Yet in spite of the Smart 
Alecks who identify old jests published as new 
wheezes, the old jest has its uses and always will have 
them. 

In the days of negro minstrels the oldest joke 
cracked by Bones or Sambo inspired the loudest ap- 
plause because everybody recognized it as an old 
friend. And this is so generally because the multitude 
are slow of comprehension and pass up good wheezes 
that have no age to recommend them because they 
don’t quite see the points. Some philosopher— 
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3acon, was i ?—remarke é » age of a jest is 

Bacon, was it not?—re marked that the ge of a jest is isnt je 
the badge and order of its merit. And Nature’s law <-- °° <= 
prevails in jokes as in all else. The fittest survive. tl 

Ihe crude germs of many pleasantries dressed up in The migrators — 


modern guise no doubt were familiar to the Cave Human beings seem 
Man, who rocked over them and split what Shake- tobe fairly intelligent 


speare called “the circumambient air” with his mirth, ™ %°™* things but 
they know nothing 


when hey were related in uncouth ways. about the points of 
’ ‘eatists, surgeons and physicians have for ages the compass. 
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The editor of a humorous magazine, per- man today averages a longer life than the man of fifty years 


ago; but finally and by degrees man gradually dries 
up, wrinkles, loses one zest after another, and at 
last falls to the Grim Reaper. Yet the average jest 
worthy of life needs no preservative. It lives forever. 
And with knowledge of this fact, and in this spirit, 
it is good that chestnut-trees be planted as symbols 
of the imperishable. 


Sixes and Sevens 
VER in France, Dr. John H. Finley heard the 
children sing the Star Spangled Banner in 
French and in English. Hearing it sung in English 
was a novelty worth traveling to France for. 
¢ 

There are fewer denominations of coins now in cir- 
culation in this country than formerly.— Utica Press. 

Money resembles religion in this respect, that if, 
you have plenty of the real thing the denomination 
doesn’t matter. 

# 

The Crown Prince who takes over the job after 
the old gent has abdicated, and hears us call what 
he does‘ succeeding,” must think we are kidding him. 

# 

This war seems to be producing the usual crop of 

strategists who can’t quite carry California. 
+ 

Being the Colonel House to European royalty 

isn’t the job it used to be. 
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The captain—Say, mister, please take us over to France. 


THE HOME TOWN LIGHTS 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


OU admire the shine of that Liberty shrine 
Implanted on Bedloe’s in Gotham’s broad bay; 
You’ve blinked in the glimmer and glitter and shimmer 
Of the thoroughfare known as the Great White Way. 


the chalice 

Titanic, of Night, with rim- 
ward side down— 

All these are as naught, 
when with heimweh you’re 
fraught, 

To the lights in the streets 
of the old home town! 





You’veseen, on your journey 
through life’s constant tourney, 

The cluster-lights modern in cities by scores; 

The sign-maker’s shower you’ve watched by the hour 

In tints iridescent emblazoning stores. 

You’ve noted their beauty—through impulse, not duty; 

Yet the snlendidest gem in your memory’s crown 

Grows dim in a second, as time we have reckoned, 

In the light of the streets of your own home town. 





For the glow of the lamps with their haloes of damps 
Distilled from the breath of the town that is “home” 
Reaches into your heart, as no light in the mart 

Of other folks’ cities through which you must roam. 
And it warms you inside as if friend true and tried 
Had smilingly hailed you—should Heaven come down 
And grant you a view, ’twould resemble, to you, 

The lights in the streets of your own home town! 





And Hear the Landlord 
Foolish neighbor—Do you think that baby of yours will 
ever make his mark? 
Fond father—*Make his mark?” You ought to see the walls 
of our flat! 





Unrequited love is having shares in a stock company that 


The famed borealis that scallops pays no dividends. 
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“Say, General, when ye catch the Kaiser biff him one for me. Will ye?” 
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THE KING 


"S HIGHWAY 



























































The Conscientious Objector employs a substitute. 


The Notion Counter 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


ALWAYS hate to see a soldier in the 

crowd when the flag goes by, because 
the degree of enthusiasm with which it is 
received makes me feel that I am obtain- 

ing blood under 
| false pretenses. 

Considering 
the much dis- 
cussed high cost 
of living, instead 
of throwing rice 
at the bride and 
groom after the 
wedding it would 
be much nicer to 
send it around to the house. 

The hardest thing for a New Yorker 
to get through his head is the fact that 
the best in New York is not necessarily 
the best in the United States. 

A dependent wife is a good reason for 
a man not going to the front, and one 
who is inclined to be independent is a 
good reason for going. 

The farmer may sometimes seem a 
little crude in a ballroom, but when the 
ballroom dame tries gardening it looks 
like it is the farmer’s turn to laugh. 

In view of the high cost of living, 
when Harry Hardup tells Miss Milyun 
that he cannot live without her he means 
every word that he says. 











I have been making some study of the 
southern dialect and, as I understand it, 
the “‘r”’ is pronounced only when it isn’t 
there. 

The “tired business man” who sup- 
ports the Broadway musical shows is 
generally from Keokuk, Iowa, or Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Uncle Sam having rolled up his 
sleeves, he ought to permit the army 
officer to unbutton his collar. 

The landlady’s beautiful daughter 
ought to enlist in the navy: she would 
be great at repelling boarders. 

When a man comes a long distance 
to make a speech he generally makes the 
speech as long as the distance. 

The trouble with the practical joker’s 
sense of humor is that it is more humor 
than sense. 

Sometimes a lover wants her for him- 
self, and sometimes only to keep her 
from everybody else. 

This is such a democratic country 
that we even envy a man his lower berth. 

The amount of money that I can lend 
my friends is always over-subscribed. 

Germany may find each of the allies 
in favor of a separate piece. 

The New York idea is merely the sub- 
stitution of food for sleep. 

A joke often becomes a very serious 
matter after you marry it. 

A football victory might properly be 
called rah material. 


STILL THE DREAM 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


LOOKED in Summer’s languorous eyes 
And found them dark and deep with 
dream, 
The dream of loveliness which lies 
Hid in the twilight’s fading beam. 
“O Love,” I said, in questioning wise, 
“‘Are you the same, or do you seem 
To wear the olden, golden guise?” 
She answered, “I am still the dream!” 





“ The Flower of the Prussian Guard.” 








Sentry Duty 


and Anti-Air Craft Gun 





Enemy Aeroplane Scouts 


Digging Grenches Barbed Wire Entanglements 
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A Prisoner of War Ghe Gas Attack Ghe Charge _Viclory- the Spoils of War 
cece 
GARDEN WARFARE OR SUBURBAN SOLDIERS OF THE SOIL. 
VEAFRIEND wo albhimdt === Much association with my friend 
an Efficiency Engineer. There is EFFICIENCY FARM has imbued me with efficiency ambi- 


something impressive about the = 


. “ By 
gold letters on his office door which 


PAUL 


tions of my own. It is my ambition 


WING - 
to buy a modest little farm, and to 


ead 





TAU gd 


convinces me of the truth of his claim. 

To be an Efficiency Engineer one must, I think, be clever 
enough to add, subtract, multiply and divide so rapidly that 
his clients can not be sure he is making mistakes. He must be 
able to juggle six higher mathematics at a time without drop- 
ping one, and to operate a stop-watch. 
“I’m always right” attitude to such an extent that no one 
will ever dare doubt him. 

The life work of an Efficiency Engineer is to make other 
people work faster than they’re accustomed to working without 
doing any work himself. My friend is a great success. He 
never works himself. 


He is always working someone else. 


NAMIE 1A ANTE 


organize it on an efficiency basis, 
as my friend would say. A modest little farm of three or four 
hundred modest acres, far from the madding crowd, which 
I’ve so often taken part in madding. Not too far, of course, 
for I’m a gregarious sort. I get lonesome. 

But I love the open. The opener, the greater my love. I 
love the modest fields, modestly clothed in green, the modest 
trees, the modest birds, and everything modest that the poets 
lead us to believe exists in the open, 

I say I love these things. I do. I always have. But, 
not having realized the advantages offered by Efficiency En- 
gineering, I have always hesitated and hung back from actually 
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Mr. De Peyster—I'm very much in love with Miss George. Do you think she will accept me? 
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Miss Symthe—Don’t let that worry you. She always accepts. 


* 
starting my farm because farming, as the average farmer farms, 
has always had the same strong appeal for me as plumbing or 
street cleaning or stoking on an ocean liner. 

Every farmer I’ve known has been an over-worked, under- 
played soul who rose at four A. M. to water the horses and 
milk the cows and water the milk and bed down the pig stalls, 
o: whatever they do to pigs’ beds; and who then, having 
eaten a hurried breakfast, has rushed to the fields,—which 
most of the year have not been modestly clothed in the green 
that the poet sings,—there to trudge stolidly behind a plow 
all day in the scorching sun, and to return, sore and somber, 
to the barnyard just in time to un-milk the cows 
and cat the horses and sty the pigs. 

After his day’s work he has always seemed 
too faddled-out even to enjoy the dinner that his 
thin, worn, unromantic wife has set before him, 
—or somewhere near him. 

Now that’s not my idea of what a farmer’s 
life should be, at all. I think a farmer should 
spend his early morning hours in communing with 
nature and perhaps learning the latest bird calls. 
When he has spent sufficient time in this early 
morning ‘“back-to-nature” business, to place 
himself in the right frame of mind to enjoy life, 
when possible, and to be endurable to those around 
him he should be able to simply press a few 
buttons which would put his farm’s various func- 
tions in operation. 

Having thus started the farm’s work, the 
farmer should sit quietly down at his desk and 
figure out a tidy profit on his work of the previous 
day. No properly run farm can earn an untidy 
profit. System and neatness, from start to finish, 


are essential to the success of any venture, and are the very 
essence of Scientific Management, according to my friend, the 
Efficiency Engineer. 

Now, after dictating to his stenographer the replies to such 
of his letters as require his personal attention and receiving 
reports from his various departments, the farmer should have 
ample time to improve his mind with the better sort of reading. 

Here let me say that too many of the farmers I’ve observed 
have spent far too much time reading farm journals. It isn’t 
right. The farmer who farms all day long should not be ex- 
pected to delve into farm journals at night. Anyway, who are 





IN MERRY ENGLAND 
Lady—Why aren’t you at the front ? “Cus ye git the milk here, Missus.” 


—— 
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Jones—And what did this bungalow cost you ? 


these editors of farm papers that they should presume to tell 
men who make a business of farming three hundred and sixty- 
five days out of the year how to thresh corn or husk wheat or 
curl pigs’ tails, or what not? 

Did you ever know a bank president who spent his evenings 
in his humble cottage poring over the much-thumbed pages of 
an elementary arithmeti book? Did you ever knowa rail- 
road president who, during his leisure hours, played in his attic 
with toy trains and tracks, endeavoring always to make 
traveling easier for his public; or who read the “Erie Train 
Boy” for hours at a stretch? Did you ever know a barber 
whose evenings he spent in studying the art of free-hand hair 
cutting; or of a comic artist who did nothing during his off 
time but tickle his own ribs? 

Did you? No! No! No! and again, no! These gentle- 


men are all engaged in refreshing their minds with pastimes as 
far removed from their regular labors as they can make them. 

Like as not, the banker will be found at his club, chatting 
Perhaps 


merrily with three friends over a hand of auction. 
the railroad president will be with him; 
or perhaps he’ll be escorting his débutante 
daughter to a strawberry festival or a 
quilting party, given in honor of some- 
one else’s débutante daughter at someone 
else’s Long Island or New Jersey summer 
cottage. The barber may play the har- 
monica by ear or indulge, now and again, 
in penny ante or charades; and the comic 
artist probably gets his diversion by read- 
ing Byron or Poe, or attending lectures on 
suffrage or industrial conditions. 

Why, then, should the farmer surfeit - 
himself with agricultural literature? 

He shouldn’t. He should have di- 
version. 

In my farm-house I shall have a library 
well stocked with Mark Twain and Bulwer 
Lytton and Shakespeare and Locke and 
Chambers and Montague Glass. I shall 
have a billiard room, bowling alleys and 
a swimming pool; and I shall set apart, 
for a golf links, certain rolling portions 


Brown—l've never figured. 


Bachelor friend (to recruit)—Tell ye what, Bill, I’m glad ye’re here safe and 
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I want to enjoy living in it! 


of my cow-pastures. Here yearling calves will be trained 
to carry caddy-bags and to chase balls; and all the 
cattle will be taught to stand off the course at the call, 
“Fore!” 

And by simple efficiency methods—scientific management 
—I shall provide myself with plenty of time to use 
these things. I shall have time to become well acquainted 
with my family. This is something I’ve always wanted 
to do. 

I wonder that no one ever thought of an Efficiency Farm 
before;—it is all so simple. 

Every farmer who reads this is as free to use my idea as if 
he had thought of it himself. I’m perfectly unselfish. 


The Dad Age, and the Adage 
Hiram—That college boy of Farmer Jones’s may be a won- 
der, as they say, but the old man certainly has to hump to 
keep him a-goin’. ‘i 
Firam—Yep, he has to make hay while the son shines. 





sound at last 
‘stead o’ runnin’ chances with those girls back ‘ome. 
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Officer (on leave) —Yes, I shall be glad to get back to the trenches, if it’s only to escape all this silly war talk. 


A. M. The optimist puts in a good deal of his time seeking long-lost 
By BURGES JOHNSON relatives, and the pessimist in dodging them. 

you bid me get—Ah me, what need to tell I enjoy arguing witha fair-minded man, but the trouble is that 
That I’m your slave; you only have to ask! when a man takes. issue with me he ceases to be fair-minded. 
I’d get whate’er you want, for while I bask I know a man so eccentric that when he objects to a slight 
In your continued graces, all is well. overcharge he owns right up that he is not roaring about the 

I’d get you gems and raiment, though principle of the thing but because he wants the nickel. 
it spell Then, there is the man who is more elated over the discovery 


My wreck, or strand me like an empty cask. _ of a forked-tailed radish in his garden than he would be at being 

If hap you mourned some friend, I’d face able to read his title clear to mansions in the skies. 
the task —Tom P. Morgan. 

Like Hercules, and get him back from 
Hell. 

You know I’d get you aught that 
you might please: 

From fabled springs I’d get a brimming cup; 

I’d get you apples from Hesperides; 

I’d get ambrosia! foods for you to sup. 

You could depend on me for deeds like these, 

But O ye Gods! You ask me to get—UP! 








SAYS OLD GAUNT N. GRIMM 
Hoe’ tired one twin must get of looking at the other 
twin. 
I find that I am best liked by people who are the least BA\\wng a ——_ aon — 
acquainted with me. ‘ \ Sa igang: ome SERIES Eph 
In the spring-time of life we are prone to give other 1 a 


if 








people that tired feeling. i sh WAS Lt Un Ubi dub Ue 
The trouble with | the average man with a message is De Borem—Could you let me have $10 to make up my over draft 
that he wants to deliver it C. O. D. at the Steenth Bank and I'll give you my check for it. 
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WALT MASON 





LEAVE my couch ere break of day, and watch the shadows 

fleeing, and I am jubilant and gay asany human being. I 

eat a peck of ham and eggs, and, humming blithesome 
ditty, I steer my large but shapely legs toward the busy city. 
The world seems very good to me, there’s naught that jars or 
jangles, in all this country of the free, with flag of starry span- 
gles. 

But ere I’ve walked a parasang, a sorehead overtakes me, 
and with a sad and dark harangue he grieves my soul and 
shakes me. 

“The crops,” he says, “are on the blink, the wheat and 
corn and carrots; and all of us, this fall, I think, will starve in 
freezing garrets. This fall we'll know the pangs of want, and 
forty kinds of worry.”” I say to him, “Avast! Avaunt!” and 
leave him in a hurry. 

I can’t resume the joyous tune that lately came so handy; 
I feel like one who finds a prune when looking for a candy. For 
grouchy words depress the soul, there’s nothing does it quicker; 
there’s naught like gloomy rigmarole to make a man feel sicker. 

But when I’ve walked along a while, I feel my spirits rising, 
I wear again my balmy smile, the grin that’s so surprising. 
And then another misfit comes, the seeds of sorrow sowing: 
“We soon shall hear the beat of drums, 
and see our life-blood flowing. We do not 


The Lay of the Ancient Pharmacist 


By M.H. JAMES 
HE aged drug clerk heaved a sigh of desolation. 
“Alas,” he mourned, “I cannot find a situation. 
I know my pharmacopoeia from top to bottom, 
But when I ask for jobs, well, no one’s got ’em. 


“T know a lot about potassii carbonas; 
I’m well acquainted with potassii dichromas, 
Prunas Virginiana, tincture sanguinarie, 
Xanthoxylum, and tincture serpentarie. 
Spiritus ammonae aromaticus, 
Spigelia, and sodii phosphus exsiccatus. 


“Also potassii citras, cinnaldehydum, 
Pix liquida, potassii ferrocyanidum, 
Virburnum prunifolium, oleum viridis, 
Valeriana, fluidextractum zingiberis. 


“T know ’em all, but, honest, I ain’t et since Monday, 
Because I don’t know how to mix an ice cream sundae.”’ 


“THE MAN IN THE STREET” 
“*TSHE Man in the Street” is a mythical personage invented 
by some adroit writer or orator to lend plausibility and 
authority to his own opinions. 

He is a sort of substitute for a formerly much-abused 
mythical personage known as “The Average Man.” “The 
Man in the Street,”’ however, is a much more dangerous in- 
dividual, because he has a certain concrete non-existent ac- 
tuality which “The Average Man” never possessed. That is 
to say, there never was such a thing as an average man that 
you could lay your hands on, while there are plenty of men in 
the street at all times. But there is no “The Man in the 
Street’? whose opinion can be authoritatively quoted as 
representing all men in the street. 

Therefore, in meeting this expression, the wise reader should 
issue the command: “Mind! Halt! !’ Then he should care- 
fully examine what particular false impression the writer is try- 
ing to create with this rhetorical trick. 





Anyhow, the Allies let King Constantine nominate his 
successor. You can’t do that when you abdicate in matrimony. 





know, when we retire, to slumber in our 
shanty, when German guns may scatter 
fire and death in Ypsilanti. The outlook’s 
sombre, dark and gray, and no one heeds 
my warning; your uncle may be shot to- 
day, your aunt tomorrow morning.”’ 

I hit him deftly with a brick, with 
hands and feet I beat him, and dump his 
body in the creek, and let the fishes eat 
him. 

But he has spoiled my morning walk 
and made the whole day dismal, with all 
his grim sepulchral talk and gloom pro- 
found, abysmal. 

I wonder why men don’t be gay, until 
there’s cause for sorrow. Why not enjoy 
the bright Today, and pass up dark To- 
morrow? 








Greece’s new King Alexander won’t 
have to sigh for more chances to concur. 

















THE OFFICE BOY'S DREAM 


If dreams came true. 
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The Lady—That fish you sold me yesterday was not fresh. 
altogether. I wanted you to take it last Friday. 


THINGS 
T IS passing strange with all that is written, let alone said, 
against the tyranny of Things that we should so cling to 
them. We accumulate them with a zeal worthy B. Sunday. 
To what end? We gather everything we can lay our hands on. 
It may be a book we shall never read, a hat we 
shall never wear, some electric devices whose use 
we could never understand if we tried, and, 
therefore, whose practical utility for us is nil. 

Our shelves, our desk, our clothes closet, our 
storeroom—all are crowded with truck. When 
spring cleaning time arrives we say to the 
housekeeper, ‘‘ Let those Things alone till I can 
look them over.”” And so the collection remains 
untouched but for the dust. 

The consciousness of a certain impropriety 
in the whole matter permeates our deeper nature, and often 
a bad dream will come which makes us wish we could summon 
the necessary courage to get rid of the stuff. But we never did 
have courage. It is so much easier to follow impulses of the 
moment and clutch whatever pleases the fancy. That is why 
we have the nightmare now. Conscription is necessary. 

We continue to cling to Things. Or, rather, they cling to us. 

It must be that way round, because we are victims and cannot 
somehow free ourselves. It is the power of the Material. It 
has overcome what little higher nature we thought we had, and 
are now sure we haven’t. It has all disappeared, and our effi- 
ciency has degenerated into single-track system, sans intelli- 
gence, sans aspiration, sans hope. We are dimly aware that 
by subtle processes our better aims have disappeared in favor 
of a form of idolatry. Instead of remaining in control of our 
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Fish Dealer—That’s not my fault 


faculties, we have relinquished them all to an adoration of 
machinery, apparatus, commodities, Things. Our degradation 
is accomplished. There is no help for us without a bonfire. 

Sometimes we imagine we must reform. But even this 
powerful word ‘‘must”’ fails to rouse us. That shows where 
we are. Language may attack us, eloquence affect us for the 
time being, threats from the household in general give us a 
bad half-hour; but presently the mind again clears, and we 
calmly decide that all those Things are too good to throw away. 
While all the time we know there is really nothing else to do with 
them. 

* * * * We heard the other day of some vacancy or other 
in the list of reforms now in full operation. This news impressed 
us at the time, as we had always supposed new reforms were 
constantly manufactured: It struck us then that here was a 
chance for a much-needed organization, and we now purpose 
to establish it. 

It shall be known as The Society to Promote the Science 
of Destruction of Things. —Tod Chenevix. 


REVISION AND SO FORTH 
By WILLIAM SANFORD 


HE more waist the less speed. 
You never miss the love till the cash runs dry. 
There’s many a slip ’twixt the kiss and the lip. 
It’s a short lane that hasn’t heard love. 
Women and fools change their minds—which covers both 
sexes. 
Love is blind—until its pupils are rubbed with gold dust. 
A kiss in time will save tears. 
Love is like soup—it cools when the fire dies out. 
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It is better to volunteer now, and choose which branch of the 
service you will enter 
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JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 


IS FOR LOWELL, 
O. L., 


Who draws modish 
maidens so well; 
Also musical jokes 
For professional folks, 
And his devils—you know 
where they dwell! 


IS THE LANG 
man whose chickens 
And birds are as cute as 
the dickens. 
He makes ducks and 
drakes, 
But seldom partakes 
Of his models unless the 
plot thickens. 





OTTO LANG. 


IS FOR MARY 
McMILLAN, 


Her fine early promise 
fulfillin’ ; 
The editor who 


Gives her nothing to do 





Must be either blind or a 
villain! 


Mary LANG ysquennd 





He Wasn’t Particular 


ONES told the tailor he wasn’t at all particular about his 
clothes. All he wanted was a neat-looking, everyday 
business suit. 

“No frills for me!”’ said Jones. “Of course I want it to fit, 
but I don’t care whether it has all the latest little kinks or not. 
Sure you’ve got the measurements right? Now, don’t cut the 
vest too low and be sure to have the trousers snug at the waist. 
No, I don’t want cuffs on the trousers. They’re all right for 
young fellows, but they’d look out of place on me. Still, you 


might finish them around the bottom so I can wear them 
turned up if I want to. 
remember. 
the sleeves after all. 


And only three buttons on the coat, 
And maybe you'd better put those cord cuffs on 
Don’t make the trousers too long; I hate 





to see the crease break over at the ankles. I think that dark 
blue would look the best, don’t you? It’s just an everyday, 
business suit, you know, and I don’t want anything flashy at all. © 
And, for heaven’s sake, make the collar so it will lie down 
smooth around the neck. And be sure to have the sleeves long 
enough. Now you’re sure you’ve got all the measurements, 
are you?”’ 

“O, yes,” the tailor said. “ Everything will be all right, and 
we'll turn you out a job that will please you. Come in in about 
a week.” 

Jones left, but was back in about three minutes. 

“T just happened to think,” he said, “that I forgot to tell 
you that I don’t want any collar on the vest.” 

“That’s all right,”’ said the tailor. “I wouldn’t have put 
one on anyway.” 

“All right,” Jones answered, “only I wanted to make 
sure.”’ 

Next day Jones was back again. ‘‘ You haven’t got at that 
suit yet, have you? No? Glad of it. I’ve made up my mind 
I’d rather have it made of that brown goods you showed me 
first. That medium brown, you know, with the hair-line stripe. 
Yes, that’s the one. I think I’d prefer that. And I guess 
maybe you can cut the vest a little lower than I ordered. And 
be sure to put in all the usual number of pockets. It’s just an 
ordinary business suit, and I’m not at all particular about it; 
but it’s just as well to have it made to suit me. Let the 
fellows and the women bother about their clothes. 


young 
We older men haven’t time, eh? Sure you’ve got all the 
measurements? And remember just three buttons on the 
coat—” and so forth. 


Jones came back in about four days to see if the suit was 
ready. “O, no harm done,” he said when the tailor told him it 
wasn’t. “I just thought I’d run around this way and take 
it home in case it was ready.” 

The tailor said the suit would be done by Tuesday, and Jones 
left after giving the instructions all over again. He dropped in 
again Monday, saying if the suit was done he’d take it along 
with him. The tailor put him off till Thursday. The suit was 
ready all right on Thursday, and the tailor sent it up to the 
house. 

When Jones got home, he tried the suit on; and then the 
whole Jones family had to lay by everything else and look Jones 
over and tell him what a nice-looking suit it was and how well it 
fitted and what beautiful goods it was and “ No, it doesn’t need 
a bit of alteration.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Jones. ‘Seems to me it doesn’t 
sit just right across the shoulders in the back—there, see that 
wrinkle; but maybe it’s the way l’m standing. I’m sorry he 
cut the vest quite so low. Don’t the trousers look a little long 
to you? Wait till Iturn them up. There, how does that look? 
Are the sleeves all right? Well, if you say it all looks all right, it 
must be all right. It’s nothing but an everyday business suit 
anyway, and I never was at all particular about my clothes.” 

—Walter G. Doty. 


BIGAMY 

: HERE’S a great deal to be learned from a bigamist,” 

Earle E. Wurme gave it as his opinion. “For instance, 
he reminds us that he is a man who makes his bed and tries to 
lie out of it; that troubles never come singly; that there is not 
safety in numbers, and that much of the sorrow of humankind 
is brought on by invitation. It’s all very well to put the entire 
burden on his shoulders, to say he is the author of his own 
heartachedness, but don’t forget that the bigamist always works 
in collaboration.” 





























BUNK(ER) BITS 

EFORE becoming an expert golfer, several 
B years ago, we were having our troubles, 

just as many of the beginners of today are 
experiencing theirs. The first day we ever played, 
we did our own caddying. The next day we hired 
it done. To simultaneously race after capricious 
balls and keep track of what hole we had left off 
at, proved to be more than we could stand; and 
it made us go back too many times to start the 
game all over again to make sure we weren’t 
cheating ourself out of anything. 

How easy it is to let go of some cutting remark 
when you slice a ball? 

One morning, early in our career as an en- 
thusiastic player, we got up a club with a handle 
to-it slipperier than a wet eel. Shortly after ap- 
pearing on the course that afternoon, we had our 
help arrange the ball in a striking position and then 
hustle back out of our road. Quickly we swung 
the club down off our left shoulder, with three 
hundred yards of first class driving force behind 
it. We missed the ball and our club at the same 
time, and little prickles came out on top of our 
head thicker than stars on a June night. Reading [% 
our mind, our help pointed up, and we looked up. 
Restlessly whirling along through the air, we be- 
held our club, which seemed undecided as to where 
to descend. When it came down, it struck on a 
bench, between a lady and a gentleman, who 
were seated there and married, but not to 
each other. The incident broke up both games. 

—Leslie Van Every. 





We hold no brief for the wooden ships, but does Goethals 
realize what it is going to mean to us to plunge into the 
fray without being able to exclaim “shiver my timbers’’? 





“TWO” 


Self-starting, 60 love power, speed, lovelight batteries. 
F. 0. B. City Hall, $1. 


THE CUPID 
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When they first got it - - After they'd had it six months. 


POINTS 

IEWS, arguments, jokes, pins, thin girls, stock quotations, 

pencils, decimals, and impolite fingers are prominent 
among the things that have points. A point is really the be- 
ginning of nothing, or else it may be regarded as the end of 
nothing and the beginning of something; it all depends upon 
the point of view. If we define a point as a tapering away to 
nothing, a point is most certainly the beginning of nothing. 
On the other hand, if we inadvertently sit upon one, a point is 
the beginning of something, especially if we discover who was 
so careless with it. The points of some jokes furnish the best 
examples of the kind of points which taper away to nothing. 
The point of a pencil is a peculiar thing; it frequently begins 
something, which, even though it covers a large amount of 
clean surface, amounts to nothing when it is finished. A pencil 
loses its point with use. This is an irreparable loss if the paper 
upon which it is used does not gain a point. A pin is like many 
people: it hasa head, but itisnot thesharpend. A pin’s head, 
however, is sharp enough to tell the pin how far it may go. A 
pin’s point enables it to go through light clothing as easily as 
it may be done by pickpockets, sunshine or interested glances. 
If a pin deserts its post of duty the place where the pin’s point 
is not becomes a point of interest to all observers. Thin girls 
have points, but they are not points of interest. The most 
interesting feminine points are roundness and curves, which 
are not points at all. There is this difference between men and 
other things: when a man is blunt he comes to a point immedi- 
ately; when a thing is blunt it does not come to a point. 





The Chinese Republic better not be in a hurry to restore 
the emperor. Once you get the hang of it, it is more fun to 
roast a president. 
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Suffrage Facts and Fancies 
By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 
It’s the Public, Not Jeannette 


ANIEL in the lion’s den had noth- 
D ing on Jeannette Rankin when in 
the midst of hundreds of vocifer- 
ous, militant “yeas” she tremblingly 
voted “no.” The lions did not eat little 
Daniel and Jeannette may also survive. 
But for the one as for the other it was a 
perilous moment. 

Editorial pens wielded by hands quite 
unequal to the wielding of muskets 
noted, often with a fine shading of 
lament, that Jeannette had proved out 
of her own mouth that women were in- 
capable of political service. 

Lips, waiting for the foamy cup nicely 
balanced by hands also quite too trem- 
bling for military service, voiced in bar 
rooms the sad conviction that “although 
always having believed in votes for 
women, Jeannette had shown once for 
all that women were not ready for the 
vote.” 

It was not that Jeannette had voted 
“no” that she proved such damning 
evidence against votes for women. If 
so, then Kitchin and four dozen others 
had proved forty-nine times over that 
men were neither fit nor ready for the 
vote. It was because she hesitated that 
she was lost. Hesitation is popular as a 
dance in a dance hall, not in the House 
of Representatives. 

If she had boldly, stridently voted 
“no” in true masculine form, she would 
have been admired and applauded. 

But the dear public forgets that when 
Jeannette Rankin was elected to Con- 
gress her essentially womanly make-up 
caused a wave of rejoicing from ocean to 
ocean. Suffragists heaved a sigh of 
relief to know that so feminine a person 
as Jeannette Rankin would prove to a 
scofing and doubting world that a 
woman in politics would be a woman 
still. 

Well, that is exactly what she was 
doing when she almost inaudibly voted 
“no.”’ She was scared almost to death. 
She shrunk sensitively from the odium 
she was bringing on herself and through 


her on all women. But all the same 
she did succeed in getting her recorded 
vote to ring true with her deepest 
convictions. 


A Ray of Light In Darkest Russia 

N the village commune of supposedly 

darkest Russia, a woman more in- 
telligent than her husband sat by his 
side and told him how to vote. A 
member of the Second Duma says so, 
and we must believe it. 

At the same time in most states, in 
supposedly brightest America, if a wife’s 
intelligence is superior to her husband’s, 
she is perfectly welcome to it, for her 
own personal edification and comfort. 
The community never counts on it and 
certainly never counts it on election day 
when questions of public welfare are 
decided. 

Even to-day in the Empire State it 
matters not how superior a woman may 
be to her husband. He it is who has 
the legal right to decide the important 
questions of education and _ religion 
for the children, if they live, and 
to walk off with their property if 
they die. 

Facts like these come with rather a 


THE RALLY 





shock to a large and trusting public that 
has the habit of believing that ‘Oh, 
well, of course, New York women have 
not got the vote. But, heavens! What 
would they do with it if they had it? 
They have more rights than the men 
now.” 


Suffrage Snapshots 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 
M ‘sre CHARLES W. GORDON, 


of Canada, standing in the fa- 
mous pulpit of old Plymouth 
Church, informed a helpless Brooklyn 
audience that he used to be in favor of 
woman suffrage but now he is opposed, 
s “the war has demonstrated that wo- 
men are made for love and sympathy.” 
The first woman that ever was made 
didn’t seem to get much when she tried to 
increase her stock of knowledge, and her 
descendants down to the present day 
have met with her fate when they 
couldn’t produce the cash for board and 
lodging. What is the connection, any- 
how, between love and sympathy and a 
vote on election day? We dare the 
Major to make that speech in Canada, 
where the Government has just given the 
suffrage to women because the war has 
demonstrated that they were as much en- 
titled to it as the men. 
& 

A Massachusetts legislator sponsored a 
bill to forbid women from driving high- 
power automobiles. It was shown by the 
records that women take out six-and-a- 
half per cent. of the licenses and have 
less than two-and-a-half per cent. of the 
accidents. The legislators decided that 
here was one case where they wouldn’t 
put the brakes on women. 

£ 

An electrical journal, discussing the 
especial fitness of women for radio ex- 
perts, said: ‘Primarily this is because 
the brain of woman is so quick of action.” 
Well, well, and only a few generations 
ago men who thought they were learned 
declared that it was doubtful if she had 
any brain. It is their worthy descend- 
ants who in the present age doubt if she 
has the capacity to vote. 
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EAR them for the slipper-like comfort they 

bring to your feet. Wear them for their neat 
appearance, Wear them because they save you 
actual money. Wear them because they are 
waterproof. 

Rinex is not rubber, not leather, but a synthetic 
product of the world’s largest rubber manufac- 
turer. Rinex is better by far than either rubber or 
leather for shoe-soles. You can provethis yourself. 

Rinex Soles are comfortable. They “give” 
with every step you take. No breaking-in. 

Rinex Soles are good-looking. They look like 
leather, but hold their good appearance much 
longer. Rinex Soles are economical. They out- 
last leather soles. They wear down smoothly, 
evenly, imperceptibly. 

Rinex is, we believe, the greatest advance in 
footwear since civilized man discarded the 
wooden shoe. It came in response to the demand 
for something better than leather for the one 
specific purpose of shoe soles. 


. Wear Shoes with 


Rinex 
Soles 





EAR shoes with Rinex soles—you, and 

all your family. Everybody who wears 
shoes—everybody—can enjoy the blessings of 
Rinex. Next pair of shoes you buy, tell the 
salesman you want—must have—Rinex Soles 
on them. 

Thousands of the best shoe-stores all over the 
United States can supply you with your favorite 
brand of shoes, with Rinex Soles already 
attached. 

Take those shoes you are now wearing to the 
nearest repair-shop and have Rinex Soles put on 
them. Thousands of the best shoe repairmen 
throughout the country are equipped to fit you 
out with Rinex Soles. They cost no more than 
leather and last longer. 

It is all-important to see that the name “ Rinex 
Sole” is stamped in the shank. Like every other 
successful product, Rinex has its imitators. So, 
be sure to look for this name. It is your assur- 
ance of the genuine Rinex Sole. 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department, 
1790 Broadway, New York 





60 High Street, Boston 
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The Water Ration 
Orderly—Bath or this morning, 
sir?>—London Opinion. 





coffee 
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“They must ’ave ’ad some good news or 
something, Alf; you can ’ear ‘em cheerin’ 
quite plain.”—Bystander (London). 


London in August—// they all come up.— 


Bystander (London). 














sreat Question Crois-tu qu'il va nous voir? 
Wounded soldier (to nurse who has just Do you think he'll see us?—Le Rire ~ 
served him with tea and bre d-and-butter) (Paris). 


the butter on the bread, 


“Who 
nurse ?”’ 

“T did.” 

‘Then, nurse, who the dickens took it off 
Blighty (London). 


put 


again ?”’ 





Pleasantries 
The Tommy—’ Ulloa, Lord Nelson. 
The Tar—Whatho! me ole Egyptian 
mummy!—Passing Show (London). 





Maid (giving notice to leave)—You see, 
mum, I can earn twice as much making 
munitions. 

Mistress—Now, Ellen, don’t be foolish. 
Just think of the risks; peace may break 
out at any moment, now!—Passing Show 
(London). 
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Soft Fronts 
Carl—I say, lend a chap some starch, 
won't you? 
Wilhelm—Starch! Do I look as though 
I'd got any?—Evening News (London). 
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Love and the British lheoies 


The pretty feet and shapely ankles of this Norman peasant 
girl made her the mother of William the Conqueror. Had Duke 
Robert of Normandy not been fascinated by the unconscious 
display of these charms while the maid was playing in the brook, 
so we are told,—Harold, the last of the Saxon Kings, would not 
have fallen at Hastings—there would have been no Anglo- 
Norman dynasty in Britain—no England as we know it today— 
no British Empire rolling back the Teutonic hordes in the present 
great war for freedom and democracy. ‘Thus we see how deep 
the roots of the present reach into the past. 
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But this is only one of many true stories of the brave men and 
beautiful women who made history for over two thousand 
years, showing the extent to which Love has shaped the des- 
tinies of mankind, has ruled in Court and Camp, has exercised 
imperious sway over the hearts of men and women of high de- 
gree—has in its wildest expression destroyed empires and wrecked 
brilliant careers—that are told in 


FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 


Stranger Than Fiction 


The lives of illustrious men and women 16 Gold Tep ay omy 200 Pogses Levon Close Type 
are always stranger than the day-dreams Rack Volume 48 Full Page Illustrations 
of fancy. They alone feed the heart and 620% takes oo 
instruct the mind, while satisfying the 
cravings of imagination. In these days of 
war’s alarums we hunger for the rea/—for 
nourishment of sou/ such as is found in 
" the deeds of these famous men and women 
whose lives are eternal founts of inspira- 
tion to every one in whom there is latent 
heroism or latent romance. Let every 
American home be illuminated by the 
presence of the heroes and heroines whose 
stories are told in these pages. 
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Entertainment That Instructs 

Never was there a set of books—no 
matter how costly—that will compare with 
this for entertainment and instruction— 
and the stories have the supreme merit of 
being absolutely true. Is it any wonder 
that the appetite of the reading public 
demands edition after edition—that no 
home or school library is considered com- 


plete without these wonderful books? 

We follow the fortunes of the great Cesar as he 
extends the boundaries of Rome to include all the 
known parts of the earth; we are with him on the 
fatal ides of March when the fires of an all-consuming 
ambition were forever quenched by the life blood 
drawn by the assassin’s knife. We see how a woman’s 
wiles turned aside the tide of Rome’s destiny and 
therefore that of the world. 

History in the form of Biography is our great 
instructor. ‘The lives of famous characters are the 
beacons that will guide us safely on the voyage of life, 
though the sea of time we navigate is full of perils. 
But with FAMOUS CHARACTERS OF HISTORY 
as our guide it is no longer an unknown sea. It has 
been traversed for ages, and there is not a sunken 
rock or treacherous shoal which is not marked by the 
wreck of those who have preceded us. 

















Partial List of Famous Characters 
Every One a Wonderful Personality 


These are the men and Send coupon "Today 
, > , mate a - jane understand why 
women who made history |fi Ofer has been 
of their own day, and |acclaimed the most re 
} » ¥ 2 le ie ide markable ever made 
whose example, as guide why it has taken the 
or warning, is the most |feading public by storm 
. ° —why it is necessary to 
precious part of our heritage |act quickly to take 


from the ages. advantage of it 














1. Alexander the Great 9. Xerxes 

2. William the Conqueror 10. Julius Cesar 

3. Cyrus the Great 11. Nero 

4. Hannibal 12. Cleopatra 

5. Peter the Great 13. Darius the Great 
6. Marie Antoinette 14. Josephine 

7. Mary Queen of Scots 15. Queen Elizabeth 
8. Henry IV 16. Alfred the Great 


e ° 
Price and Terms Fit Every Purse 

No home circle where current events are subjects of serious 
study can afford to overlook the educational value of these 
sixteen volumes on which we have placed, on this new edition, 
an iniroductory price within the reach of every purse. 


Only $1.00 Now With the Coupon 


brings these 16 Gotp Top, Intensely Interesting Volumes 
Right to Your Door, charges prepaid. And you have a 
who'e year in which to pay the balance, if desired. 

Figure it out for yourself: For the trifling sum of 3 (and 
a small fraction) cents a day for one year you have the privi- 
lege of knowing, even more intimately than their own con- 
temporaries, these famous men and women whose favors 
cost fortunes in their own day—of seeing them under every 
Vicissitude incident to their high estate. 

It is to the seed sown by these characters around whom 
the history of the past revolves that is to be traced the events 
now convulsing Europe in the greatest of all wars between 
democracy and absolutism. 

But the price named in the coupon must be advanced if 
the immediate response to this Introductory offer does not 
promise a quick sale of the entire edition so as to bring the 
selling cost within the amount originally set aside for that 
purpose— , 

Therefore Don’t Delay—Mail Coupon Today 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
1116 Brunswick Building, New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00 first orpet on the 16 volume, Cloth, 
Gold Top, set of FAMOU! 8 HARACTERS OF HISTORY 
to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full In- 
troductory price, #13. 00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) oo 
month following receipt of books. Otherwise, I will, wit 
five days, ask for instructions of their return at your - 
pense, my $1.00 to be refunded on their receint. 


PR, acc ccnves 


J. 7-28-17 

















ROMEIKE’S 


PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 


We will send you all newspaper clippings 
which may appeer about you, your 
friends, or any subject on which you may 
want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
pape r and periodical of importance in the 

nited States and Europe is searched. 
Terms $5.00 for 100 notices 


Henry Romeike 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 














“‘Somebody’s Mother” 
By DAVID ROBINSON 


This clever picture, in full 


colors, II x 14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid for 


twenty-five cents. 
JUDGE ART PRINT 
DEPARTMENT M 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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“HOTEL VENDIG 


Most Popular in Philadelphia 
13th and Filbert 
Near Everywhere 
250 Rooms and Baths, $2.00 up 


Running ice water in every room 
Excellent Service in grill and café 
JAMES C. WALSH - - Manager 
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With These Generals We Will Win the 


War: 
Gen. Activity. Gen. Instruction. 
Gen. Aid. Gen. Interest. 
Gen. Alarm. Gen. Loyalty. 
Gen. Appeal. Gen. Management. 
Gen. Applause. Gen. Markets. 
Gen. Approval. Gen. Merchandise. 
Gen. Assessment. Gen. Military 
Gen. Attack. Training. 
Gen. Bravery. Gen. Obedience. 
Gen. Building. Gen. Opinion. 
Gen. Business. Gen. Optimism. 
Gen. Conscription. Gen. Patriotism. 
Gen. Co-operation. Gen. Pride. 
Gen. Courage. Gen. Prosperity. 
Gen. Credit. Gen. Productive- 
Gen. Crops. ness. 
Gen. Danger Gen. Publicity. 
Gen. Determina- Gen. Purpose 
tion. Cows. 
Gen. Economy. Gen. Push. 
Gen. Employment. Gen. Recruiting. 
Gen. Endorsement. Gen. Repairs. 
Gen. E nligh ten- Gen. Respect. 
ment. Gen. Response. 
Gen. Enthusiasm. Gen. Resources. 
Gen. Excitement. Gen. Sales. 
Gen. Farming. Gen. Strength. 
Gen. Good Beha- Gen. Supplies. 
ior. Gen. Support. 
Gen. Health. Gen. Taxation. 
Gen. Hope. Gen. Traffic. 
Gen. Housework. Gen. Wealth. 
Gen. Improve- Gen. Welfare. 
ment. Gen. Wisdom. 
Gen. Information. Gen. Zeal. 
But, if We Follow These Leaders We 
Shall Lose: 
Gen. Confusion. Gen. Misman- 
Gen. Criticism. agement. 
Gen. Delay. Gen. Objection. 
Gen. Discour- Gen. Opposition. 
agement. Gen.P ande - 
Gen. Distrust. monium. 
Gen. Extrava- Gen. Panic. 
gance. Gen. Pessimism. 
Gen. Greed. Gen. Poverty. 
Gen. Idleness. Gen. Regret. 
Gen. Inflation. Gen. Shortage. 
Gen. Laziness. Gen. Suspicion. 
Gen. Waste. 
Preparedness! 


EG can drive an ambulance, 
Or a motor truck, 


Have you seen her uniform? 
It’s a perfect duck. 


Nancy’s training for a nurse; 


Could she help it, when 
Caps are so becoming, and 
Soothing to the men? 


Kitty’s joined the Women’s League, 


Drilling every 


day. 


Khaki suits her coloring, 
So the guardsmen say. 


All our sisters, sweethearts, 


Some reserve are in 


aunts, 


With such handsome uniforms 


Could we fail to win! 


—Charlotte Becker. 
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will have ap attractive cover by 


MARY LANE McMILLAN 
entitled 


**A Sale of Dry Goods’’ 
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With the College Wits | 





MTT LULL AR Zz 


We Don’t Blame Her—WNice old lady 
—Do you piay on the piano, Harold? 

Little Harold—Not when Maw’s around— 
She’d be afraid I’d fall off.—W idow. 


A Mere Technicality—Charlie Chaplin 
—I have a story, but it isn’t a parlor-story. 

Theda Bara—Well, come into the kitchen. 
—Jester. 


Know Your Own Mind—First student 
—We have a new book in Psych now, “ How 
We Think.” 

Second student—I thought that all sug- 
gestive books were suppressed.—Record. 

















“Getting clubby with the driver.” —Record. 


Regular Rates—7raveler—How much is 
my bill? 

Clerk—What room? 

T.—I slept on the billiard table. 

C.—Fifty cents an hour.—Purple Cow. 


Allons, Allons!—He—If I should kiss 
you, er, uh— 

She—Yes, yes; go on. 

(Bus. of going on!)—Jester. 


Everybody Cuts Him, Too—One— 
Gee, the cards have sure got old Mc- 
Dealem. 

Two—How so? 

One—Why, he even walks with a shuffle-— 
Chaparral. 


Lay On, Macduff!—“ Father?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

“Does a lamb gambol?” 

“At times, my son.” 

“Then if you grabbed a lamb by the leg 
you would be pinching a gamboling joint, 
wouldn’t you?’’—(Exeunt father, child and 
slipper.) —W idow. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


“Its purity has made it famous.”’ 
50c she case of six glass stoppered bottles. (Adv.) 
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The Evening Post 


Angling Medal 


is given for the fish caught this year which proves the best specimen of his 
class. Represents the highest fishing prowess. 


The Second Annual Anglers Contest 


is now open, and entries are being received. No fees; no duties. Simply fill 
out a Measurement Blank for each fish, and send it in with the signatures of 
witnesses. 

Send to-day for a few blanks and the contest regulations and classifications. 


: Evening Post Angling Medal 
Grand Prize a (14-Karat Gold) a 
SPECIAL PRIZE—$25 worth of Abbey & Imbrie Fishing Tackle, to be selected by the 
winner, for the best story and photograph of a catch. 
For the heaviest fish in each of the following classes $10.00 worth of Abbey & Imbrie 
Fishing Tackle will be awarded. 


SALT WATER FISH 
Class A—Weakfich 
Class B—Flounder and Fluke 
Class C—Bluefish 
Class D-—Striped Bass 
Class E—Sea Bass 


FRESH WATER FISH 
Class 1—Small or Large Mouthed Black Bass 
Class 2—Pickere! 
Class 3-—Yellow or White Perch 
Class 4—Lake Salmon and Salmon Trout 
Class S—Lake or Square-tailed Trout 





INFORMATION BLANK 
Angling Editor, New York Evening Post : 
Send me measurement blanks, and your folder giving the details of the Anglers’ Contest. 





























A Delightful 


Non-intoxicating 
Beverage 


Made From Malt and Hops 


A Natural Product 
THAT 


Soothes and Satisfies 








Order Supply From 
Nearest Dealer or Write to 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
HUDSON, N.Y. -  ESTAB. 1786 


ANY WATCH wane 
on CREDIT, 


Smashing terms on watches, diamonds \j 
and jewelry. 1 demand no references, 
} no notes, no red tape. This new kind of 
credit brings any watch--- 
WALTHAM—ELGIN—HOWARD 
sine 
—SOUTH BEND 








until 
small 


‘ou see the watch; then, ie vatiafied, only 
rst payment of liberal terms. 


30 Days Trial to finally decide. Send name today 
for FREE BOOK--a gem showing watches, dia- 
monds and jewelry in vast assortments at lowest 
prices and most liberal terms. 
Square Deal Miller, Pres. Miller-Hoefer Co. 
33 State St. Dept. 889 Detrott, Mich. 











Manhattan Square Hotel 
50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 
300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 
OPPOSITE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to Central 
Park. Convenient to everything. 


Room with use of bath $1.50 per day 
Parlor, bedroom and bath with shower for 

one or two persons $3.00 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, shower, three 

or four persons $5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 Cents 


H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEORGE H. O’HARE, Mer. 





‘THIS amusing picture 

in full colors, 9x12, 
mounted on a_ heavy 
mat, ready for the 
frame, will be sent post- 
paid for twenty- five 





cents. ee ee ee 
umf Judge Art Print 
‘War Babies”’ Department 
225 Fifth Ave. New York City 











HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses 
30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


[HOTEL WEBSTER ] *Sustcrstn Ave.” 


Just off 5th Ave. 

he most beautiful of 
the City’s small hotels. Four minutes’ walk t to 40 Theatres. Center 
of shopping district. Much "aheee by women travelling alone. 
$2.50 up. Send for Booklet A W. JOHNSON QUINN. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and ‘“‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 














Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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| Passing the Mustard 





Not a Man—Offcer (to guard on bridge 
of transport)—Send that man down here. 
Guard—There ain’t no man here, sir. 
Officer—But I see one. 

Guard—He ain’t a man, 
sergeant.—Snap-Shots. 


He’s a 


sir. 


Considerate—We are not going to tire 
our patient readers by naming those who are 
sick, but, with all respect to our sick, we 
will say those who were sick last week are 
slightly improved; exceptions, however.— 
McConnellsville (Ohio) Herald. 


A Small World—Lady Visitor—What 
Brigade were you in in France? 

Tommy—The 377th, mum. 

Lady Visitor—Indeed! Why, that is 
our friend Brigadier-General Pepperton’s. 
Dear me, how small the world is! Then 
you must have met the dear General?— 
London Fun. 


The Rural Literary Club—The Guest 
Day meeting of the literary club will be 
held at the home of Mrs. L. A. Frazer 
tomorrow afternoon. Mrs. De Morgan 
Jones, of Indianapolis, will lecture on 
“William Butler Meats and the Garlic 
Revival.” —Connersville (Ind.) Herald. 

Hard—‘‘It is 


indeed hard,” said the 


melancholy gentleman, “to lose one’s 
relatives.” 
“Hard,” snorted the gentleman of wealth. 


“Hard! It is impossible!”—Good Jests. 

Difficulties—W orried Waiter (laboring 
under the food restrictions)—Is your order, 
sir, a chop and sprouts, clause 5, section 2; 
or roast mutton, class 3, subsection 4 and 
group A?—London Opinion. 





“LOU RAB” DEAD 

OUIS RABINOWITZ, 
readers of JUDGE as 
whose dialect work in various stories has 
been read by thousands with delight, died 
at his home, 25 East o9th Street, New York, 
on June 27 after a month’s illness, aged 36. 
Mr. Rabinowitz was born in Russia. His 
early schooling was received in New York, 
and he was graduated from the City College 
in roor. After teaching for some time he 
entered the engineering service of the city, 
ultimately becoming chief draughtsman of 
Richmond 


well known to 


“Lou Rab,’ 


the engineering bureau of 
Borough. He was an associate member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 


In 1914 he became manager of the Cotton 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, but this work was distasteful to 
him, and he resigned. He was a well-known 


social worker. Mr. Rabinowitz’s dialect 
controversies between “Markowitz and 
Henry,” skirt manufacturer and _ brother- 


in-law, were essentially original in concep- 
tion, and they revealed characteristics of 
his figures that were very enjoyable, as 
they were instinct with the humors of the 
class with which he dealt. 

AE A TTT 











Advertised Goods are 
Lower-priced Goods 


“The average man hears talk every day about the 
millions and millions spent for advertising and he final- 
ly gets the notion that somehowor other the buyer has 
got to pay for it,” said President Alan C. Reiley, of 
the Association of National Advertisers, recently. 

“At first glance, and to the man who has not 
really studied the subject, this argument may appear 
logical. The only trouble with the logic is that it 
does not square with the facts. 

“I wonder if the average man ever stops to realize 
that those millions spent in advertising sell hundreds 
of millions’ worth of goods—goods that could never 
be sold so cheaply in any other way. And it is this 
immense saving in selling cost that helps to make the 
goods lower-priced. 

**Mfillions spent for advertising’ sounds big, but 
‘hundreds of millions’ worth of goods sold by adver- 
tising’ makes the actual amount spent for advertis- 
ing look small. 

“For example, the advertising of one ot the lead- 
ing paint manufacturers of the country averages 
344% of their total sales. In other words, for every 
dollar’s worth of paint they sell, they spend only 
3% cents in advertising. This is about equivalent 
to the price of a postage stamp and a cent’s worth of 
paper tor every dollar’s worth of goods sold. An- 
other big paint and varnish manufacturer spends 
only from 3% to 4%%. 

“Next take clothing. We have obtained figures 
concerning two of the biggest clothing manufac- 
turers in the country. One spends only 14%; the 
other only 2%. An equally prominent shoe manu- 
facturer spends only 14% 

“*Now take one of the most popular luxuries in 
the world—candy. One of the best known candy 
makers in the country, and one of the biggest ad- 
vertisers, spends only 5%. 

‘Then take the big automobile and tire manu- 
facturers with their full page and double page 
spreads. You will be surprised when I give you 
the figures for two of the most famous automobile 
builders in the country. One is 2%; the other is 
3°> for advertising. Also two of the leading tire 
manufacturers; one spends 2%; the other 2%. 
And all four rank among the biggest advertisers in 
the country. 

‘These figures are authentic, and when you con- 
sider the enormous volume of the automobile and 
tire business you will see that the small percentages 
are ample to provide for the wonderful publicity. 

** And then we come to the big department stores— 
where at one time or another every buyer buys. 
You can see them fairly eating up the newspapers 
with their big spreads. But if you expect to find 
big. percentage figures here, again you will be 
agreeably disappointed. The figures secured by the 
Association of National Advertisers show that the 
average department store’s advertising does not 
cost more than 3% of its total business. 

‘The fact is that the great majority of all na- 
tionally-advertised articles—articles which are 
familiarly known in every home in the country, 
which are famous for their quality as well as their im- 
mense distribution—belong in the 5% or under class. 

‘And let this final point be semembered. Even 
if this advertising represented a direct advance on 
what the buyer would otherwise have to pay, this 
would make little difference in the price of the 
goods. Butit does not. And why not? 

“ Because advertising is the most efficient method of 
marketing ever developed by business enterprise— 
therefore its effect is to decrease and not to increase the 
sum total of selling cost.” 

It costs less to sell goods with advertising than to 
sell them without advertising. 

Good advertising always reduces the cost of 
selling. So you get better values because of 
advertising. 
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Modern Improvements 


By PAULINE EGGLESTON MANDIGO 


4 "M! those city people want so many new-fangled improvements, 
H I guess they’ll have to build to order,” Aunt Susan Maria confided 
to Robey Jane Honey Ella Perkins, after showing a young 
couple over one of her houses in Main Street, known as the old Amanda 
Shaw house. The two wended their way back to Aunt Susan Maria’s 
home on Depot Street, discussing the people who had just declared the 
house ‘“‘too old-fashioned.” 
“They’ve promised to take it if they can’t find something a little mite 
’* Aunt Susan Maria said. ‘‘ Well, modern houses ain’t always 
Most modern houses are nothing but hot weather 
They’re all right in 
They’re twice as 


more modern, 
the best by no means. 
houses, full of chinks and cracks to let the air in. 
summer, but in winter give me an air-tight place. 
comfortable.’ 

After Aunt Susan Maria and Robey Jane Honey Ella had refreshed 
themselves with a glass of elderberry wine, served from the Rhodes’ best 
frosted pitcher, from the best frosted glasses, the two sat rocking for a few 
minutes until Aunt Susan Maria burst out: 

“T tell you what, these here modern improvements ain’t all they’re 
cracked up to be. Not by a long shot. Stationary tubs, that you can’t 
put out in the shed, out of sight, when the washing is done, ain’t my notion 
of what’s neat and tidy, and as to bathtubs, I don’t never intend to 
monkey with fate and go before the Lord calls me, by getting into one. 
Only the other day I read in the paper about a man drowned in a bath- 
tub, but I never hearn tell of any one drowning in a wash bowl! 

“As to hard wood floors, lack-a-mercy-me! Give me a good Brussels 
carpet that will wear for years and fit nice and tight, and keep the dust 
from circulating, and I don’t want nothing better. Wood floors and rugs 
is only intended for lazy folks. 

“Some folks have the queerest notions about wall paper, don’t you 
think so?’’ Robey Jane Honey Ella nodded, sipping appreciatively at the 
elderberry wine, made as only Aunt Susan Maria can make it, and 
partaken of with gusto. by the temperance circle at each session. 

“There’s them as likes walls all one shade of plain brown or green, but 
that’s too monotonous for me. Give me plenty of figures in wall paper, 
say I, and then you’ve always got something to look at. 

“Tt’s an awful thing to say about my own son, but he ain’t got a com- 
fortable chair in his house. I blame it on his wife, though. She’s all for 
style, rather than comfort. All they have to sit on is black oak chairs, 
missionary I think they call ’em, and now I don’t wonder that as a rule 
missionaries are short lived. I guess they don’t do much sittin’ down. 
These chairs ain’t got a sign of a cushion in the seat, and the backs are 
just high enough to come right to the middle of my back. That ain’t 
my style. I like high-backed chairs with cushions tied in, and a tidy on 
the back to keep my hair from catchin’. Then I can take some 
comfort. 

“As for furnaces, I’d almost as soon have a pipe in my house as a 
furnace. There ain’t a mite of comfort in them. Give me a good old 
sheet iron self-feeder and I can keep warm. The nickel looks so nice and 
cheerful, too. When a woman tells me she only burned three tons of coal 
last winter, I’m tarnation certain she spends all her time calling on her 
neighbors to keep warm by their fires. That amount of coal wouldn’t keep 
a hot house warm, let alone a cold one. 

“Oh, must you go? I hope you don’t think I meant you don’t burn 
no coal, although of course every one in the village knows you never buy 
none. I’m sure you’re welcome to come in and get heated up any time.” 

“It beats all how uppish some are,” Aunt Susan Maria pondered 
as Robey Jane Honey Ella planked down the best frosted glass and 
flaxed out of the house. ‘“‘However, she’ll come back about the time 
chills start running up and down her spine. It’s either visit or buy coal, 
and the first is cheapest.’ 


Bad to Worse 

Mollie—What do you think of the tattooing fad? 

Coddle—I don’t think very well of it. 

Mollie—Why? 

Coddle—A friend of mine had his sweetheart’s picture tattooed on his 
right arm— 

M ollie—Uh huh— 

Coddle—And the next thing he knew he had a wife on his hands. 
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Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil Your Vacation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, 

the inconvenience of traveling—all combine to upset digestion 
and spoil the good time you are expecting. 

You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But 
you can be sure to take a bottle of Nujol on your vacation. It’s 
the surest and safest preventive of digestive troubles. Nujol helps 
to remove decaying waste matter from the intestines before it has 
a chance to poison the system. In this way it prevents the head- 
aches. weariness and depression as well as other more serious 
diseases caused by intestinal poisoning. 

Nujol is particularly good for young children. It is excellent for 
the mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects the 
baby’s feeding. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as much 
for him as it does for the mother. 

Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less you 
need it. Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, does not 
weaken (even when taken in large quantities), it is not absorbed 
into the system, does not upset the stomach, is absolutely pure 
and harmless and is pleasant to take. 

Nujol is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark— 
never in bulk. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 
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Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 
13 
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‘I want tobacco just as much as bandages and socks, 
So drop your contributions mn my old tobacco box! *’ 


ight a pipe for our 
oys in the trenches! 


HE English “Tommies” have 
their pipes kept filled by the folks 
at home. 


The French “ Poilus” never want for 
a smoke—their friends are “on the job.”’ 


The ‘‘Anzacs” have all the tobacco 
they can use sent them by their loved ones. 


And now the time has come for 
Americans to send little packages of 
happiness to our “Sammies”’ in the 
trenches and our “Jackies” with 
the fleet. 


25c sends a big package of tobacco 


Send right now 25 cents to the “ Our Boys in France 
Tobacco Fund,”” and enough tobacco and cigarettes to 
make one of our gallant defenders happy for a week 
will be forwarded atonce. The package contains much 
more than the value you could obtain if you bought the 
package yourself—and all the bother of mailing will be 
borne by us. Prominent magazines and newspapers stand 
backofthismovement. The space for this advertisement 
is given free by the publisher of Lestte’s and Jupce. 


A War Souvenir for You _Letters of Appreciation 





A feature of this Fund is that in 
each package is enclosed a post 
card addressed to the donor. If 
these come back from those whose 
dreary days have been cheered 
by your kindness, they will 
be war souvenirs you will 
treasure forever. 


Send Your 25¢ NOW 


Dive into your pocket. Out 
comes a quarter. Mail it at once 
currency, stamps or money 


order. The quicker it comes, the 
quicker our boys will have their 
smokes. A_ similar fund in 
England has sent over four 
million packages to soldiers and 
sailors. 


ERE are samples of the letters 

of appreciation that come 

back to Canada, England and 

France from the lads who have 

been comforted. Our contributors 
receive similar notes. 

_“* The packets were distributed to- 
night to the members of thiscompany, 
and it gives me great pleasure to con- 
vey to you the sincere thanks which 
they expressed on receipt of same. I 
may say that such tokens of remem- 
brance are very cheering to the boys, 
being an earnest of the fact that while 


they are ‘doing their bit’ here the 
friends at home have not forgotten 
them.” H. DonistHorpe (Capt.), 
Commanding No. —— Co., Cana- 


dian Forestry Corps 
The Mud on Vimy Ridge 
** Many thanks for tobacco. It ar- 
rived O. K. It made us forget the mud 
on Vimy Ridge.’’ W. C. Smiru, Capt. 
and Adjt. Canadian Cyclist’s Batt., 
A. E. F. 


$1 a month keeps a soldier supplied with tobacco for 
the duration of the war. 


Send your contributions or make your checks payable to— 


“OUR BOYS in FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 


25 W. 44th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Stories With Smiles 
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The Janitor’s Satisfied—*‘ Be sure and send my trousers out to be 
pressed and have them back by night,” was the parting injunction a Dayton 
avenue man left with his wife that morning. 

She called up the tailor once. Hedid not come. She called him up again 
toward noon. A few minutes later she heard footsteps in the hall. 

‘Here they are,” she said with relief, opening the door and forcing the 
trousers into the hands of a man outside. 

“Thanks,” he said, and shuffled away. 

When the tailor had not brought the trousers back that night the hus- 
band telephoned him. 

“I didn’t have time to get them,” the tailor replied. 

The husband wore an old suit that night. 

Two days later the janitor saw the husband. 

“I’m much obliged to you for those trousers your wife gave me,” he 
said.— St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Convenient Ancestor—A connoisseur of painting saw in the window 
of a second-hand dealer’s shop the portrait of an admiral in full uniform. 
He offered the dealer $250 for it, but the latter declined to sell under $375, 
and, as neither would give way, the picture remained in the shop. 

A short time afterward the connoisseur saw the picture hanging in the 
dining-room of a certain house he happened to be visiting. With an ex- 
clamation of surprise he walked toward it. 

‘“*Halloa, what have you got here?” he said. 

His host replied that the portrait had just been bequeathed to him, and 
added: ‘‘It is the portrait of one of Nelson’s admirals, an ancestor of ours.” 

“Was he, indeed?” commented the connoisseur. ‘‘A month ago he was 
within $125 of becoming one of mine.”—Chicago Journal. 


Too Academic—Sometimes, to be sure, the opening is so unfortunate 
as to incur instant resentment and positively invite refusal. Take the case 
of the diminutive man of kindly appearance who was accosted by a seedy 
purist with the words: 

‘“*Sir, 1 am looking for a little succor.” 

“Well,” snorted the wearer of the size 1314 collar, ‘‘do I look like one?” 
—Allanta Journal. 


Some Recompense Due—When we see a woman trying to buy a news- 
paper on a cold day, with all the apparently necessary maneuvers involved 
in getting a penny out of the small pocketbook in the deep recesses of her 
hand-bag, we feel that she ought to have the vote, or a mother’s pension, 
or whatever else she wants at the moment, so as to make up to her in some 
measure for the accident of sex.—Ohio State Journal. 


He Quoted Precedent—A German merchant in London had insured 
his house for four hundred pounds sterling. It was burnt down; and the 
insurance company’s representative came to him and said, ‘“‘ Your house was 
old and dilapidated; it was not worth four hundred pounds. We will give 
you three hundred pounds—or build you a bigger and better house.” 

The merchant was very angry; he wanted the four hundred pounds. 
However, he eventually thought it wise to take the three hundred pounds. 
Whereupon the insurance man, with the pertinacity of his kind, suggested 
that, having settled that little matter satisfactorily, the merchant might 
do further business with them. Was his life insured? Yes, it was. Was his 
wife’s? No. Would heinsure it? No. Why not? “I vill tell you vy not,” 
he replied. “I insure my vife for four hundred pounds. Ven she die, you 
come to me and you say ‘Your vife vos old and dilapidated, she vos not 
vorth four hundred pounds. Ve vill give you three hundred :pounds—or a 
bigger and a better vife.’”—London Noles. 

Couldn’t Fool Him—‘The ’orn of the ‘unter is ’eard on the ‘ill,” 
sang the little boy at the Ragged School treat. But somehow his version 
of that line in ‘“‘ Kathleen Mavourneen”’ jarred on the nerves of the old squire. 

“My little man,” he said, kindly, “‘ why don’t you put a few more aitches 
in your song?” 

‘“‘Garn!” advised the little man, politely. ‘Don’t yer know there ain’t 
no ‘h’ in moosic? It only goes up ter G!”—London Ideas. 


A Young Financier—‘Now, Willie, supposing you accidentally 
stepped on a gentleman’s foot, what would you say?” 

“T would say, ‘Beg pardon, sir.’”’ 

“And if the gentleman gave you a dime for being polite, what would 
rou do?” 
: “T would step on the other and say, ‘Beg pardon’ again.”’—Bosion 
Transcript. 
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For Preparedness for this war—Uncle Sam took the best war- 
} pictures of Europe’s struggle for the instruction of his highest officers. 


He took them from Leslie’s. 
| Donald Thompson’s moving-pictures, made especially for | 
w | | Leslie’s, are now being used in the United States Army and | 


| Navy War Colleges. ; 
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Illustrated Weekly Newspaper ; 
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Donald Thompson Ten cents at the newsstands. $5 by the year P 2 
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ne | J Leslie’s has covered pictorially 
il ' every war since 1855. 
=< - Leslie’s pictures are a vital part in : 
i | | the pictured history of every important 
ex- = ° . = 
: event in America for : 
fl more than half a 4 
= i century. No record 4 
we | | of the Civil War is ‘ 
dy | | complete without : 
‘ Leslie’s cuts. : 
ler = = 
= : “GETTING A ZEP’’—From Leslie’s z 
: This war is being covered more completely © 
ain . y 
~i- by Leslie’s than any war has been covered by 
“71 | any national weekly in the country. In addition © 
1s. = aj z = 
s | | to our special correspondents in Europe, our ar- [| 
ht | fi rangements with the leading agencies of the world, [| 
it we expect to have special men with each arm of — 
aon the service. ; 
» ie The most war-pictures, the best war-  ,“ 
5 ‘ ——  .. : ‘ — ; 
. | | pictures appear first in Leslie’s. pole 
7 Z 4 ¢ Leslie’s 
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REMEMBER — Turkish tobacco is the world’s 
most famous tobacco for cigarettes. 











Judge for yourself—compare “‘Murad”’ 
with any 25 cent Cigarette. 





Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the Warld 


4 Corporation 











PACKAGES OF 
TENS 
AND TWENTIES 
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